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ANNOUNCEMENTS & EDITORIALS. 


The Monthly Meeting will be held on Wednesday, November 19th, 
at St. Marylebone Public Library, at 7 p.m. Alderman Sir Henry 
New, Chairman of the Libraries Committee will occupy the Chair, 
and Mr. Duncan Gray, F.L.A., Chief Librarian, is to address the 
Association. The Library is housed in the Town Hall. It is hoped 
that members will make every effort to be present, not only because 
it is their duty to attend regularly the meetings of the Association, but 
also because they will have an opportunity to inspect the latest addition 
to London’s public libraries. New libraries, especially, should attract 
our members for in them they see the fruits of the experience of others, 
and we have no doubt that a visit to St. Marylebone will prove both 
instructive and interesting. 


Prior to the above the Junior Section will hold the first meeting 
of this session at 6.30 p.m. Miss E. Dawson of the Central Library 
for Students, will read a paper on the “‘ Central Library for Students : 
its aims and methods.” All members are earnestly requested to be 
present. 

Other arrangements for the Session include the following :— 

December 10th.—‘ Librarianship as a Career for Women,” by 
Miss W. Thorne (St. Bride Institute). 

January 14th.“ The Removal of the Preliminary Test, and its 
possible effect,” by S. Elderwood Overal, Esq. (Walthamstow). 

February 11th—‘‘ The Commercial Bureau,” by Miss L. Carr 
Croydon). 

March.—* The London Library,” by N. W. Wilding, Esq. 
(London Library). 

April 29th.—‘* Some Great Librarians,” by W. Bishop, Esq. (Royal 
College of Physicians). 

May 27th.—‘ The Junior Section,” by Miss G. Saysell (Ports- 

mouth). 
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The Inaugural Meeting took place on Wednesday, 8th October, 
when a large party assembled at Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons book 
production department in Portugal Street, W.C. The party was 
conducted round the circulating library, and the methods of working 
this vast collection was fully explained to them. The description of the 
methods of retaining a live stock only at circulating libraries proved 
extremely interesting. Afterwards, the party in turn visited the binding 
and sales departments, and left to go to the printing works in Stamford 
Street, which proved no less instructive. The Association is indebted to 
various members of the staff of W. H. Smith & Son for the interesting 
and able way in which the work and organisation of the vast concern 
was explained. The evening meeting was held in the Lecture Hall 
of the firm in Portugal Street, where Mr. John Galsworthy charmed 
his audience by the beauty of his English, his elocution, and last, but 
not least, his subject matter. 


Rural Libraries.—A second Rural Library Conference has been 
arranged to take place at the College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury 
Square, on November 4th, 5th, and 6th. We understand that “ the 
third day will be devoted specially to library policy in general from 
the County point of view, e.g., its relations with Borough Libraries 
and Educational Authorities.” A statement in the circular letter calls 
for some comment. “ The Trustees feel a certain diffidence in issuing 
a general invitation to Borough Librarians. They wish, however, 
to make it clear that they will very cordially welcome any who are 
free to attend.” Why the first sentence, and then the lame-dog second 
one? If it is the intention of the Trustees to try to promote some 
sort of working arrangement between rural and borough libraries, 
why be diffident about a general invitation ? 


Departmental Committee on Libraries.—We cull the following 
from the Daily Telegraph, 9th October :— 


“The President of the Board of Education has appointed a 
Departmental Committee to inquire into the adequacy of the library 
provision already made under the Public Libraries Acts, and the 
means of extending and completing such provision throughout England 
and Wales, regard being had to the relation of the libraries conducted 
under those Acts to other public libraries and to the general system 
of national education. The following constitute the Committee :— 


Sir Frederick G. Kenyon, K.C.B. (Chairman). 


Mr. John Ballinger, C.B.E. Mr. J. M. Mitchell, O.B.E., M.C. 
Mr. W. R. Barker, C.B. Mr. J. Owen, H.M. Inspector. 
Mr. E. Salter Davies. Mr. Frank Pacy. 

Mr. V. H. Finney, M.P. Mr. S. A. Pitt. 

Mr. R. F. Jackson, M.P. Lady Mabel Smith. 


Dr. Albert Mansbridge. Mr. A. E. Twentyman. 
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The secretary is Mr. C. O. G. Douie, to whom all communica- 
tions should be addressed, at the office of the Board of Education, 
King Charles Street, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. One member of 
the Committee remains to be appointed.” 

With a change of Government possible, we can say little beyond 
expressing a hope that the Committee will be allowed to carry on 
and report to the new Government. 


Publicity work we are always pleased to record. The Illustrated 
Guide to the Bethnal Green Public Library, just to hand, indicates 
one of the ways in which it can be performed, and the Borough Council 
is to be congratulated on the scheme which involved the expenditure 
of £220 on the production and delivery of some 28,000 copies of the 
booklet. Whilst on this subject we are glad to notice that Librarians 
are availing themselves of opportunities to address Rotary Clubs on 
Public Libraries and their work. Recently Mr. W. A. Briscoe, Mr. 
Edward Green, and Mr. E. A. Savage, have addressed meetings at 
Nottingham, Dewsbury and Edinburgh. 


The Work of the Council—The October meeting of the Council 
was held after the close of the Inaugural Meeting, and was presided 
over by the President. Among the correspondence read was a letter 
from Mr. Geoffrey Axon, expressing regret for his absence, and giving 
some welcome information regarding a very successful meeting of 
the North-West Division, at which several members of a library 
committee were present. This seems a very direct and practical form 
of publicity, which could be copied with advantage. In retaliation, the 
President mentioned that the last meeting held in the North-East 
Division entailed the longest journey ever undertaken by the Division, 
and attracted the largest audience. Such reports as these are very 
encouraging to the Council, who frequently see little fruit for much 
labour. 

The reports of the Committees were of the briefest, but the Hon. 
Secretary and Vice-President seem to have scored several points on 
behalf of the assistant librarian at the conference held at County 
Hall, to discuss our Association’s proposals for the London County 
Council taking up the question of classes in librarianship. We realise 
that this question can affect only assistants in the Metropolitan area, 
but if the report of the L.C.C. representative is accepted by that body, 
it will be admitted that our Association’s representatives have done 
exceedingly well. Until we hear from the L.C.C. it 1s impolitic to make 
a definite statement, but we can hope that the outcome will be increased 
facilities for those who wish to get on in the profession. Opportunities 
are rare, but when they occur all members of the profession should 
do their utmost to take advantage of them. 

A fairly lengthy list of new members was somewhat neutralised 
by the usual end-of-the-vear resignations. 
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The next meeting of the Council will be held at the St. 
Marylebone Public Library, Town Hall, on Wednesday, November 
19th, at 5.80 p.m. 





Classification.— Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers’ valuable little pamph- 
let, ‘‘ The Grammar of Classification ”’ has been out of print for some 
time. Members will be glad to know that it is being reprinted, and 
will, in all probability, be on sale towards the end of November. 
There are a number of the A. A. L. series still in print, and members 
are advised to avail themselves of the opportunity of adding these to 
their professional libraries at a very small cost. 





RETAIN OR DISCARD ? 

If recent advertisements can be taken as a criterion it is quite 
evident that there is a change taking place in our opinions concerning 
that which we must have in our public libraries. I refer, of course, to 
recent offers—for carriage or nothing—of long files of bound news- 
papers. Everyone purchased The Times—everyone filed it—the more 
fortunate bound it. No one would dream of being without a lengthy 
set. I do not suppose that the advertisers possess duplicate sets. 
Heaven forbid! Yet why are they disposing of the burden ? 

Most of the libraries which saw the light of day in or about the 
Nineties must have reached the utmost limit of their capacity before 
the War. Extensions now are almost impossible, so that it appears that 
a number have decided to get rid of some of those long files to make 
way for the constant inflow. Something has to go if a live collection 
is to be maintained. Long files of newspapers are not the only ques- 
tionable cargo. How many general magazines are there that we bound 
and filed whose pages have never seen the light of day since their 
return from the binders? Many, I suspect. 

It would be extremely interesting to know how many times a 
lengthy set of newspapers had been referred to in the last ten years. 
In any case, I imagine that in the smaller libraries, very 
few references have been made to newspapers more than ten years old. 
Is everyone justified in retaining this stock for ever ? Someone must 
keep them, of course, and one way out of the difficulty would be a 
kind of grouping—the larger libraries acting as the good friend of the 
smaller. One always feels a kind of pride when some enquirer is con- 
fronted with the exact thing he wants. But does one reference to a 
newspaper volume of 1872 in twenty years justify the retention of 
practically dead stock at the expense of live? That is what we shall 
have to decide. However lovingly we may look at long sets and series, 
the day will dawn when the question ‘‘ What are you going to throw 
overboard ? ” cannot be ignored. Like a shop, we shall have to stock 
only that which will sell, for we shall not be able to retain the things 
that no one requires, 
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THE LATE ARTHUR W. LAMBERT. 


It is with regret that we have to record the death of Arthur Wrenn 
Lambert, of Croydon, who passed away on October Ist in his 61st 
year. Mr. Lambert was well known to librarians, and his inventions 
have been of considerable value in the equipment of libraries. His 
earliest invention, the absolute-adjusting metal bookstack, was first 
adopted in 1894 by the Worcester Public Library, and for many years 
this was the most popular form of metal shelving. This invention was 
followed by his improvements in newspaper rods, periodicals clips, 
revolving rods, magazine holders, and directory fasteners. His sheaf 
catalogue became so popular that during the past year the demand 
exceeded his capacity to manufacture, and he had to arrange for its 
manufacture by Libraco Limited. The Lambert Wicket Fittings 
have been used almost exclusively in all open access libraries, and are 
still the best device known. 

Mr. Lambert’s last and greatest invention, the Vernier Steel 
Bookstack, is a remarkable example of the striking originality of his 
ideas, and the success of this invention, which has been patented 
throughout the world, is assured. 

A man of simple tastes and ideas, Mr. Lambert lived for and in 
his work, spending the greater part of his life in the workshop where 
his inventive genius and mechanical skill gained for him a high reputa- 
tion, which he was ever ready to guard by his painstaking and minute 
attention to the production of his goods. 

He had been a member of the L.A. for 29 years, and the A.A.L. 
for 26 years. He attended the recent Conference at Glasgow, and 
had only arrived at home a few days before the fatal seizure occurred. 

Mr. Lambert leaves a widow and two daughters, and in accordance 
with his wishes his business will be taken over by Libraco Limited. 


ON EXPRESSION.! 
By Joun GALsworTHY. 

Expression is my subject; and no mariner embarking on the 
endless waters of the Atlantic in a Canadian canoe could feel more 
lost than the speaker who ventures on a theme so wide and inex- 
haustible. And yet—how pleasant to know that it doesn’t matter 
how one steers; for in no case can one arrive! The barque of my 
discourse must needs be lifted every which way, veer helplessly in 
the winds and cross-currents of the measureless, and trace a crazy 
line. 

Let me hazard, however, a prefatory axiom, about expression as 
a whole: The soul of good expression is an unexpectedness, which, 
still, keeps to the mark of meaning, and does not betray truth. Fresh 





' Address as given to the Association of Assistant Librarians, October 8th, 1924. 
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angles, new lights; but neither at the expense of significance, nor to 
the detriment of verity; never, in fact, just for the sake of being 
unexpected. 

Following first the incorrigible bent of a novelist, let me proffer 
a speculation or two on the connexion between expression and character- 
drawing. Hardly any figures in prose fiction seem to survive the rust 
of Time unless burnished by happy extravagance, saved by a tinge 
of irony, or inhabited by what one may call ‘ familiar spirit.’ The 
creations of such writers as Rabelais, Cervantes, Dumas, and Dickens 
may serve to illustrate survival through happy extravagance ; of Field- 
ing, Jane Austen, Thackeray, and Anatole France through ironical 
tincture ; of Tolstoy through ‘ familiar spirit.’ 

We all understand happy extravagance, however incapable of it 
we may be; nor do we find any great difficulty in appreciating the 
preservative qualities of an ironic humour, which is very much a part 
of English character. I need not, then, dwell on expression in regard 
to these. ‘ Familiar spirit ’ is a more mysterious affair. The characters 
in fictions who are inhabited by ‘ familiar spirit ’ are such as convince 
the reader that he might meet and recognize them walking the every- 
day world. Mr. Hardy’s Tess, Mr. Moore’s Esther, Mr. Bennett’s 
Elsie of Riceyman Steps, and Mr. Wells’s Kipps are good English 
specimens of characters so endowed. But one may gather more easily 
from Tolstoy’s creations in War and Peace and Anna Karenin than 
from any English examples, the nature of this quality. It demands 
an unselfconsciousness rare in English and French novelists—perfectly 
simple expression, without trick, manner, or suspicion of desire to 
seem clever, modern, aesthetic. 

‘ Familiar spirit,’ however, may inhabit a whole book and ensure 
its permanence, although that book contains no characters who remain 
in the mind: Cranford, The Golden Age, The Purple Land, occur to 
me as instances. And probably the perfect example of familiar spirit 
permeating both book and its characters is Mark Twain’s Huckleberry 
Finn—that joyous work as sure of immortality as any book I know. 
While on the question of resistance to Time, we ought, I suppose, to 
be wondering how much longer bulk is going to count in the equation 
of survival. Life driven by inventions from pillar to post has ever 
less time in its bank for us to draw on. But the persistent popularity 
of Don Quixote, Tom Jones, David Copperfield, War and Peace, and 
other very long masterpieces seems to contradict the logical suspicion 
that economy of expression must favour durability. The contemporary 
novel, at all events, shows little sign of shrinkage. Expression seems 
rather to be taking the bit between its teeth, and galloping on the 
road. Ours is an experimental epoch. New doctrines obtain. It has 
become, for instance, something of a fashion to feel that under the 
fevering influence of emotional stress we are all alike. Hero—they 
say—differs little from hero, when both are in pursuit of heroines. 
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Villains have much in common, and are readily nosed in the lobby. 
Passion, in sum, is a leveller. Hence, the novelists’ itch to express 
character without rise or fall in blood pressure—to bring out the 
individuality of the hero by subtle pictures of him changing his socks 
or putting in his clutch; of the heroine, by refining on her as she 
applies her lip-stick, pours in her bath-salts, or leans out of the window 
into the summer night. 

This undramatic mode has its drawbacks, and, so far perhaps, 
only two writers, neither of whom ever wrote a novel, have succeeded 
in using it to perfection—the Russian Tchehov, and the English 
Katherine Mansfield. Their stories have a real past-mastership of 
everyday moments, of significant insignificances, and of differentiation 
through little in-between events. But by both of them this in-between 
method of expression was instinctively, I think, rather than self- 
consciously, adopted, It may be doubted whether they knew quite what 
they were aiming at—though certain words in Katherine Mansfield’s 
diary show that she was approaching that knowledge when—alas—she 
passed from the world she loved and studied. 

Among the experimentalists in expression, we cannot avoid 
noting, also, the psycho-analyst with his, or generally her, love of the 
worm in the bud, and prepossession with the past; an industrious 
and interesting method presided over by conscience in azure stockings, 
and a handkerchief slightly scented with iodoform. These and other 
experimentalists have no doubt made an arrangement with Time to 
pass them through the Customs. But will they all escape confiscation ? 
I quote a couple of paragraphs chosen at random from the work of 
a transatlantic writer, because a rising—nay, a risen—compatriot has 
termed her the most important pioneer in the field of Letters in his 
time : 

‘ When she was quite a young one she knew she had been in a 

family living and that that family living was one that any one 

could be one not have been having if they were to be one being 
one not thinking about being one having been having family 
living.’ 

And this : 

‘All there is of more chances is in a book, all there is of any 
more chances is in a list, all there is of chances is in an address, 
all there is is what is the best place not to remain sitting and 
suggesting that there is no title for relieving rising.’ 

All modern writing, we are told by her compatriot, has sprung from 
experiments like these. Let me, however, read you a sentence written 
within twelve months by a writer, not ancient, who veils himself under 
the initials Y. Y. : 

‘Hence I shall do my best to go on thinking well of hermi 
crabs. They are toys—grotesques that might be fitted into a 
fairy’s thimble—as they traffic hither and thither {with their 
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borrowed houses on their backs, while the spotted jelly-fishes 
float above them in their long draperies and indolence.’ 


Dare I profess to you my preference for this, and my doubt whether, 
modern though it be, it has any relation to those lauded experiments ? 

These samples, by the way, illustrate conveniently my opening 
axiom that the soul of good expression is an unexpectedness which 
still keeps to the mark of meaning, and does not betray truth. ‘ In 
their long draperies and indolence ’"—of jelly-fish, how unexpected, 
and yet how true! But what of unexpectedness lies in those other 
quotations comes, it would seem, from a sedulous desire to be un- 
expected and futuristic at all costs. 


This cult of the Future in art and letters! Futuristic! The very 
word is self-conscious. It suggests exhaustion of interest, and folk 
who won’t be happy till they get the moon, and when they do are still 
more miserable. The true discoverer is of his own day absorbed in 
what he is doing. He stumbles upon novelty ; and his nose is not 
turned up. But in the effort to free English from the tiresome habit 
of being contemporary, experiment in expression can step backwards 
instead of attempting to skip. In an age of newspapers, advertisements, 
captions and political speeches, revolt against everyday expression is 
natural. With so much froth on the lips of contemporary style, young 
Hopeful suffers from reaction and walks, bowing, backwards. I have 
in mind a recent instance—an ingenious and polished piece of work 
wrought in the English of an Old Master. A sort of pleasant false 
step that can be taken once with great effect, but cannot be repeated. 
For, however agreeable by way of a change may be the ring of older 
English, and however natural the surfeit of young critics with modern 
work, the fact remains that all great writers have made their names 
by expressing themselves in the diction, not of the past, but of their 
own day. Like the black footmen in the burlesque Polly, we are all 
condemned to sing: ‘ No retreat, no retreat; they must conquer 
or die who have no retreat.’ A little crossing with older English styles 
may do our modern English no harm, but the best writing of our 
time keeps itself supple and free from imitations, and endeavours, 
without mannerism, to express in words that ring new the writer’s 
own temperament and vision. The expression of such as Max Beerbohm 
Joseph Conrad, Edmund Gosse, W. H. Hudson, and Lytton Strachey 
reveals no imitation of the great styles of a past which cannot in the 
nature of things have a living unexpectedness for us of the present. 
In sum, the less we try to form our English by self-conscious and 
definite experiments, keep our minds set towards the fresh, clear, 
supple expression of our visions, thoughts, and feelings, the greater 
the chance our English has of being fine. I make an exception, however, 
in favour of Income Tax forms and Acts of Parliament. A little self- 
conscious experiment on the part of their framers might at least 
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enable us to understand them. Let me read you, at random, from a 
certain Lunacy Act: 


‘ If, in the case of a lunatic being in a workhouse, the medical 
officer thereof does not sign such certificate as in sub-section 1, 
of this section mentioned, or if at or before the expiration of 
fourteen days from the date of the certificate an order is not 
made under the hand of a Justice for the detention of the lunatic 
in the workhouse, or if after such an order has been made the 
lunatic ceases to be a proper person to be detained in a work- 
house, the medical officer of the workhouse shall forthwith give 
notice in writing to a relieving officer of the Union to which the 
workhouse belongs, that a pauper in the workhouse is a lunatic 
and a proper person to be sent to an asylum, and thereupon the 
like proceedings shall be taken by the relieving officer, and all 
other persons for the purpose of removing the lunatic to an asylum 
and within the same time, as by this Act provided in the case of a 
pauper deemed to be a lunatic and a proper person to be sent 
to an asylum, and pending such proceedings the lunatic may be 
detained in the workhouse.’ 


Through long and painful study I can assure you that this really has 
a meaning ; but is it any wonder that our asyiums are full ? 


That breathless example of expression, by the way, dates from 
1890, and I suggest that we can reasonably trace to it certain stopless 
modern experiments. Mark the rich crescendo of tumult towards the 
end, and the long periods for which one must sit with head in hands 
before glimmer of meaning will enter it. 


In short, expression, whether of laws, psychology, episode, or 
feeling, should be humane, and refrain from torturing the wits of 
mankind. 


From Acts of Parliament it seems natural to turn to Shakespeare. 
Has Shakespeare inspired or discouraged the writer of English ? 
His genius exhausted, as it were, the possibilities of expression. He 
even gave us our slang. When we say of a bore: ‘ Fire him out!’ 
we do but follow William. And that takes me off at a tangent. The 
incorporation of slang words—local, professional, even ‘ family’ 
slang words—into the language is, in reason, no bad thing. Slang is, 
at least, vigorous and apt. Probably most of our vital words were once 
slang ; one by one timidly made sacrosanct in despite of ecclesiastical 
and other wraths. I am waiting to see the expression ‘ rumty-too’ 
canonized by Dean Inge, and ‘ gets my goat ’ academized by Professor 
Saintsbury. 

And, let me say that nothing is more wilting to a writer, attempting 
to introduce a ewe-lamb of expression, than to receive such a letter 
as this : 
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* Dear Sir, 


I am a great admirer of your work ; but will you please tell me 
what ‘ daverdy ’ on page 258 of your last novel means ? I cannot 
find it in the dictionary.’ 


The beauty of a slang word is that you need not put it in the dictionary, 
it cries its own meaning to its own muffin bell. What an expressive 
variant of the word ‘ dowdy ’ (once itself slang) is the word ‘ daverdy ’ ; 
and what a good instance of word subtlety! Dowdy suggests the 
flannel petticoat, the thick, the dusty appearance; daverdy a sea- 
green, trailing, down-at-heeledness. 


The mention of slang bends the mind almost insensibly towards 
the great American language ; for some, as you know, have claimed 
that the Americans already have a language of their own. Let us 
avoid hyperbole. If Americans, with some exceptions, speak Ameri- 
can, they still write English, and generally very good English. Com- 
pare the dialogue, for instance, in Sinclair Lewis’s delightful Babbitt, 
with the prose that lies in between; or tisten to a play by Eugene 
O’Neill, and then peruse the polished periods of the late President 
Wilson. Certain Americanisms, too, are but Anglicisms which Time 
has murdered for us. Take for example the expression: ‘ His first 
book in three years,’ where we should say : ‘ His first book for three 
years.’ ‘I determined not to play again im three months’ may be 
met with in the early Jacobean diary of Lady Anne Clifford. Other 
‘ Americanisms’ are English dialect words almost lost over here ; 
the very common Americanism ‘ dinky ’ falls from the lips of a Dart- 
moor farmer—and, aptly enough, he has the name of one of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

We English have quite as much divergence between our spoken 
and our written language, with this difference perhaps: Americans 
who talk in jargon, often write good English ; but Britons who speak 
the wondrous treble called cockney, and the blurred ground-bass of 
the Yorkshire and Lancashire towns, rarely express themselves at all 
in written words. And yet dare we condemn cockney—a lingo whose 
waters, in Southern England, seem fast flooding in over the dykes 
of the so-called Oxford accent, and such other rural dialects as are left ? 

And this brings me to a rather serious point: There is perhaps 
no greater divider of society than the difference in viva voce expression. 
If the East End on Hampstead Heath of a Bank Holiday pronounced 
its aitches, and said : ‘ Bai Jove! Isn’t it rather naice ?’ Or if, on the 
other hand, the West End dropped its aitches, and said: ‘ Aow! 
Look at the caows in the tryne!’ should we not be very near to a 
social millennium? And this seems to invite the further question : 
Which, of these two forms of English, cockney twang or the drawl 
of culchah, is the more desirable as a national form of speech? The 
spirit of the age seems to favour cockney ; and, certainly, it is glibber 
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on the tongue. Place the offspring of culchad ducks under a cockney- 
speaking hen, and the ducklings will take to cockney as steel flies to 
a magnet. Cockney is infectious because it follows the line of least 
resistance, requiring far less effort of lips and tongue. Against cockney, 
then, with such adventitious advantages, the appeal must lie. to the 
ear. To which of these two forms of speech is it pleasanter, or—shall 
we say—less maddening, to listen? If an unprejudiced Zulu were 
dropped into two circles of chatterers, the one in coster-town, the other 
in—well, not Oxford, for really Oxford is maligned—what would be 
the poor fellow’s verdict? Who shall say ? 

At the present rate of cockney progress it will, however, not be 
long before an address opens like this : 

‘A meriner navigytin’ the endless waters of the gry Etlentic in 

a Canydian canoe, could feel no more lorst than the speaker 

venturin’ on a stunt laike this.’ 

If this is not desirable, our educational authorities will have to 
take in hand, even more seriously than at present, the subjugation of 
cockney in our National schools. And yet, would it be better if your 
milkman’s boy said every morning : ‘ Hear you are! A quart of milk, 
half a pound of buttah, and a bushel of eggs? That raight? Really ! 
I’m frightfully bucked. Good bay !’ 

Perhaps some day our educational authorities may make both 
these forms of linguistic disease notifiable, and isolate the sufferers. 

In the course of this digression I have mentioned the ear; and 
you will perhaps forgive me if I side-slip abruptly to the relative 
importance of ear and mind in lyric expression. 

Take Shakespeare’s ‘ Out, out brief candle!’ Why is it charmed ? 
Because of the vowel sounds? Or the dramatic unexpectedness of 
* brief ’ applied to ‘ candle’ ? Or the image of the human spirit burning 
like a little flame, and blown into nothingness ? Because of all three, 
I think, and in about equal proportions. 

Or take Shelley’s : 


Mary dear, come to me soon, 

I am not well whilst thou art far ; 
As sunset to the sphered moon, 
As twilight to the western star, 
Thou, beloved, art to me. 


Again the vowel sounds; the unexpectedness of the word ‘ far’; 
the imagery ; to these must be added the emotion of longing. Wise, 
by the way, is a lyric poet when his appeal is short. Lyric expression, 
in fact, can never afford to outrun its own strangeness. The following 
lines of Masefield’s seem to me a fine expression of strange beauty : 


Witp Duck. 
Twilight. Red in the West. 
Dimness. A glow on the wood ; 
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The teams plod home to rest. 

The wild duck come to glean. 

O souls not understood, 

What a wild cry in the pool ; 

What things have the farm ducks seen 
That they cry so—huddle and cry ? 
Only the soul that goes, 

Eager. Eager. Flying— 

Over the globe of the moon, 

Over the wood that glows. 

Wings linked. Necks a-strain. 

A rush and a wild crying. 

A cry of the long pain 

In the reeds of a steel lagoon 

In a land that no man knows. 


But, to exemplify lyric beauty just marred at the close by running 
beyond the edge of perfection, I will take a sonnet of the same poet’s : 


Go spend your penny, Beauty, when you will, 

In the grave’s darkness let the stamp be lost. 

The water still will bubble from the hill, 

And April quick the meadows with her ghost ; 

Over the grass the daffodils will shiver, 

The primroses with their pale beauty abound, 

The blackbird be a lover, and make quiver 

With his glad singing the great soul of the ground ; 

So that if the body rot, it will not matter ; 

Up in the earth the great game will go on, 

The coming of Spring and the running of the water, 

And the young things glad of the womb’s darkness gone. 
And the joy we felt will be a part of the glory 
In the lover’s kiss that makes the old couple’s story. 


The last two lines exemplify—to me at least—that sudden emotional 
failure which blurs so much lyrical expression, even of the best poets. 

The name Masefield brings up that form of expression known 
as the narrative poem. How far can verse do justice to a tale? The 
Iliad, the Odyssey, the Canterbury Tales were free from the rivalry of 
prose, for the prose narrative did not then apparently exist. ‘The 
narrative poem to-day is a hybrid—like opera, that offspring of an 
unhappy marriage, for drama demands swiftness, music requires 
luxurious leisure; and a rich, long-drawn insistence at the top of 
the voice on emotions essentially sudden is characteristic of their 
child. Still, some mongrels are enchanting ; who can resist the seduc- 
tion of Orfeo, of Carmen, of Pagliacci? Opera ‘ comes off’ now and 
again, so does the narrative poem. ‘ Reynard the Fox ’ and ‘ Dauber ’ 
nobly succeed ; ‘ Right Royal’ leaves with us a comparative sense 
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of failure. It is, no doubt, a question of proportion. Just as Water 
is H,O, not H,O—unless indeed, it has changed in these impatient 
times—so a narrative poem must be just rightly balanced between the 
lyrical and the merely narrational. If there be too little percentage of 
lyrical beauty, we ask ourselves why, for the telling of a tale, verse, 
with its metrical handicap, was chosen, when free prose was to hand. 
Yet none of us would have The Ancient Mariner—that almost perfect 
narrative poem—expressed in prose ; it is even unthinkable. 

The moving Moon went up the sky, 

And nowhere did abide ; 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside— 
Unneighbourly people—poets ! Using metres so perfectly that no one 
can use them again! An injunction should surely have been obtained 
to restrain George Meredith from writing Love in the Valley. 

When her mother tends her before the laughing mirror, 
Tying up her laces, looping up her curls— 

he jumped the claim of that metre in perpetuity. We owe grudges, 
too, against Fitzgerald for Omar Khayyam, and Housman, for The 
Shropshire Lad ; and we never know when the next appropriation will 
be made. This is why poets have nervy temperaments, and more 
careful men go into the Law. 

And while on the subject of lyrical expression it would seem fitting 
to consider what is known as journalese. Many journalists, of course, 
never strain their pages with that peculiar lyricism. And yet no event, 
I suppose, of dramatic moment occurs without the Press somewhere 
inflating the word-currency. The symptoms of journalese are the 
free use of cliches, and of artificial stimulation, through over-expression, 
gross or slight. It loves to say ‘largely’; dotes on any word with 
‘cata’ in it—catastrophe, cataclysm; battens on national fevers, 
and plays a small part in keeping a country’s temperature above 
normal. Whether a deliberate offence, or the natural expression of 
the third-rate mind, it is highly infectious, and has been known to 
attack statesmen and other dignitaries. When journalese was at its 
rifest the Ministry of Health was established—possibly a coincidence. 

But all over-expression, whether by journalists, poets, novelists, 
or clergymen, is bad for the language, bad for the mind; and, by 
over-expression I mean the use of words running beyond the sincere 
feeling of writer or speaker or beyond what the event will sanely 
carry. From time to time a crusade is preached against it from the 
text: ‘ The cat was on the mat.’ Some Victorian scribe, we must 
suppose, once wrote: ‘Stretching herself with feline grace, and 
emitting those sounds immemorially connected with satisfaction, 
Grimalkin lay on a rug whose richly variegated pattern spoke eloquently 
of the Orient and all the wonders of the Arabian Nights.’ And an 
exasperated reader annotated the margin with that shorter version 
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of the absorbing event. How the late Georgian scribe will express 
the occurrence we do not yet know. Thus, perhaps: ‘ What there 
is of cat is cat is what of cat there lying cat is what on what of mat 
lying cat.’ The reader will probably annotate the margin with : ‘ Some 
cat!” 

But beside the verbose and florid runs another form of journalistic 
over-expression—the snappy head-line, which has attained as yet 
greater perfection in the glad atmosphere of America : 


‘ Girl of thirteen, denied fine garb, tries death leap.’ 
‘Navy Board Holds Oil Quiz.’ 
‘ Jokes on me says Angel of Film Star.’ 
‘Old man Stork a busy bird in Ruhr district.’ 
* Acquitted murderer is through with girls.’ 
‘John T. King Highball hits Town.’ 


Behind such galopading England still trails with leaden foot, 
hoping each year to overtake. ‘Hotspurs beat Blackburns’ may 
yet become ‘ Hots belt Blacks.’ ‘ Crippen hanged.’ ‘ Ole man Crippen 
treads aether.’ ‘ Lord Palmerston unwell,’ ‘Pam punctured.’ 


And is this perhaps the fitting moment to say a word about 
expression at Westminster? Eloquence, impromptu or prepared, is 
a gift, which fills one, who lacks it, with a sort of reverence. And 
yet there is no denying that rhetoric is glib of tongue, and knows 
not suspense. While rigmarole—like a man in a fog—goes round 
and round in a circle. Experience, listening, and reading suggests 
that the hypodermic syringe alone could put a period to rigmarole in 
a certain house. All a man has to say on a given subject can be said 
—they tell us—in twenty minutes. That is why I am taking an hour ! 
—The dictum, in other words, is an exaggeration. Still, the biographies 
of statesmen abound in praises of superb orations ; but when you read 
them you are often bored to tears by their prolixity, and wonder 
where those biographers could have been ‘ raised.’ Chatham, Burke, 
Fox, Grattan, Bright, Gladstone, Disraeli—there is not one who did 
not constantly over-express himself, and weaken the pith of his persua- 
sion. Making every allowance for the customs of a House where Bills 
can still, it seems, be talked out, and members are obliged to speak 
lest other members should speak in place of them, there is still a rich 
margin of need for that considered brevity which, if not the soul 
of wit, is at least an aid to good and vigorous English, and a guarantee 
against sleep. 

Having said so much about over-expression, you will expect 
me perhaps to touch on its antithesis. We English, for all our habit 
of dropping into poetry, are supposed to be an inexpressive race. 
There is some evidence. Consider, for instance, the Englishman 
speaking after dinner. He hums and ha’s, his eyes stare vacantly, 
he twiddles his buttons ; and then, just as you are getting nervous 
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that he is going to break down, you become conscious of a steady 
stream of sound ; you are relieved, you lean back ; you say: ‘ Hear, 
hear!’; and the stream flows on, neither rising nor falling, just 
flowing, flowing; and slowly, slowly, you become nervous again— 
you look at your watch—oughtn’t—er—oughtn’t it to stop? But it 
—er—doesn’t. Every five minutes you rouse yourself, and murmur : 
*‘Ha—ha!’ And the stream flows on. You give it up, you sleep, 
and suddenly you hear: ‘ But, ladies and gentlemen, I must not 
take up any more of your time.’ You rap the table, you seize your glass. 
But—lo !—he’s off again! You apostrophize the Deity in French ; 
you yawn. He sees you, but it only seems to quicken the stream. 
And then, al! at once, it stops. It has dried up, he is sitting down. 
And what has he said? What has he said? It has been a perfect 
example of under-expression. 

But give an Englishman something to do in which he believes— 
for who can believe in speaking after dinner ?—and he will do it 
with a minimum of talk; he will give you, in fact, another perfect 
example of verbal failure. Some few years ago painters coined the 
word ; Expressionism. When asked what they meant by it, they 
became involved and hot. Only fools—they thought—could mistake 
their meaning. Amazing number of fools in those days! At last a 
great painter made it clear. Expressionism meant expressing the good 
inside of a phenomenon without depicting its outside in a way that 
could be recognized. That is to say, if you wanted to express an apple- 
tree, you drew and coloured one vertical and three fairly horizontal 
lines ; attached a small coloured circle to one of these, and wrote 
the word ‘ Fruity’ in the catalogue. To express an Englishman by 
the expressionistic method you drew a pump, coloured it in a sub- 
dued manner, and wrote the words ‘ Not working properly’ in the 
catalogue. 

I have not said anything, so far, about dramatic expression. The 
subject is delicate. When seeing a play, I am curiously absorbed in 
the dialogue—the interest, emotions, and suspense aroused by it. 
However birds may sing, streams flow, and thunders roll, on the 
stage ; however luridly, austerely, symbolically, classically, or realis- 
tically the scene be architectured, I am seeking the human figure 
and the words of his mouth. And this is unfortunate, because dramatic 
expression through mere words seems to be going out of fashion. 
Cinema, Revue, Ballet, Puppet Show, and the architectural designer 
—all are in conspiracy to lower its importance. When enjoying a 
film, a ballet, a book by Mr. Gordon Craig, I become uneasy. What 
if words are doomed—merely to be used to fill in the interstices of 
architecture, the intervals between jazz music, or just written on a 
board! What if the dramatist is to become second fiddler, a hack 
hired and commissioned! Shakespeare remarked: ‘'The play’s the 
thing!’ We echo the saying, feel virtuous, and take our tickets for 
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“The Three-Cornered Hat,’ ‘ Lilac Time,’ ‘ Charlie Chaplin,’ and 
‘ The Follies ’ ; or, bemoaning the absence of British drama, sit down 
to wait for a National Theatre. 

Do not, I beg, misunderstand me! Dialogue can be intolerable. 
Out of whole plays by noted dramatists, half the words could be blotted 
with advantage. Many fourth acts would be better returned to the 
limbo of their authors’ brains. And many characters have perished 
of their creators’ theoretical loquacity! I stand by the definition I 
once gave, so rashly, for it has been accusing me of failure ever since : 
‘Good dialogue is character ... The art of writing true dramatic 
dialogue is an austere art, denying itself all licence, grudging every 
sentence devoted to the mere machinery of the play, suppressing all 
jokes and epigrams severed from character, relying for fun and pathos 
on the fun and tears of life. From start to finish, good dialogue is 
hand-made, like good lace; clear, of fine texture, furthering with 
each thread the harmony and strength of a design to which all must 
be subordinated.’ 

It is curiously symptomatic be our variegated epoch that alongside 
the movement against dialogue, plays are now and then written more 
full of polished and subtle conversation than ever plays have been. 
Such plays, however, though very interesting to read, hardly come 
under the heading of dramatic expression; they belong rather to 
a new form of psychological literature, intended, if not intentionally, 
for the study. 


After all, there is no end to the extension of form—to the moulds 
into which we may run this language of ours, the greatest medium 
of expression in the world to-day. Including its American variety, 
the English language is the word-coin of wellnigh one hundred and 
seventy million white people, spread over nearly half the land surface 
of the earth. It is the language of practically every sea; the official 
tongue of some three hundred and fifty million brown and black and 
yellow people; the accredited business medium of the world; and 
more and more taught in South America, Japan, and some European 
countries. It would appear, indeed, to have a certain start of the 
artificial languages, Esperanto, Volapuk, and Ido, in the race for the 
honour of becoming the second language used in every country. 


I often wonder, if only I didn’t know English, what I should 
think of the sound of it, well talked. I believe I should esteem it a 
soft speech, very pleasant to the ear, varied but unemphatic, singularly 
free from guttural or metallic sounds, restful, dignified, and friendly. 


I believe—how prejudiced one is !—that I would choose it, well 
spoken, before any language in the world, as the medium of expression 
of which one would tire last. Blend though it be, hybrid between two 
main stocks, and tinctured by many a visiting word, it has acquired 
rich harmony of its own, a vigorous individuality. It is worthy of 
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any destiny, however wide. But the sands of your patience must be 
running out, and I will finish in few words. 

The mind, taking a bird’s-eye view of the English language from 
Chaucer to this day, noting the gradual but amazing changes it has 
undergone, will find it impossible, I think, to give the palm to any 
particular period in all those centuries. As with the lover of flowers 
who, through the moving seasons of the year, walks his garden, watching 
the tulip, and the apple blossom, the lilac, the iris, and the rose bloom 
in their good time, and cannot tell which most delights his eyes, 
now when his garden reaches its full sweetness, so it is with us who love 
good English. Chaucer, Shakespeare, the makers of the Authorised 
Version, Defoe, Swift, Addison, Johnson, Burke, or Bright, you 
cannot crown the English of any one of these and say : ‘ Here the pin- 
nacle was definitely reached.” They were masters of expression, they 
used supremely well the English language of their days, tuning the 
instrument for their contemporaries, enlarging it for those who came 
after them. But the possibilities of this great organ of expression 
transcend even Shakespeare or the Bible. Dare we say that English 


is past its prime ? Shall we accept defeat, and write the word decadent 
across the page? We cannot judge as yet the English of our day: 
we see the trees delicate or rank, leafy or dead in its bewildering wood, 
but the wood itself we cannot see. Every generation, and especially 
every English generation, is tempted to depreciate itself. This habit, 
however amiable and wholesome, is insincere, for there is in nearly 
all of us that which secretly stands by the age we live in. 

I like to regard the English language as still in the making, capable 
of new twists and bold captures ; yet I think our attitude towards it 
should have more reverence ; that we should love our mother tongue 
as we love our country, and try to express ourselves with vigour, 
dignity, and grace. 

And so I end this wandering discourse with an affirmation of 
belief in the vitality, variety, the supple strength, and subtle tones of 
our rich and ancient language ; and of a hope that we may come to 
use it, man for man, woman for woman, speaking and writing, through- 
out our island, better than it has ever yet been used, with a fuller sense 
of its music and expressive power. 





The full address, as delivered to the English Association, can be 
obtained from the Secretary of that body, at 4, Buckingham Gate, 
S.W.1., for 2/6. The annual subscription to the association is 7/6. 





THE DIVISIONS. 


Sout Coast Division. 
The first meeting of the Eastern Section was held at Worthing, on Wed- 
nesday, September 24th, when Captain R. Wright, M.C., F.L.A., County 
Librarian, Middlesex, addressed two meetings on “ Rural Libraries.” 
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Alderman Mrs. Chapman, J.P., Chairman of the Worthing Library, 
Museum and Art Gallery Committee, presided at the afternoon session. This 
meeting—which was most timely in view of the fact that the West Sussex 
County Council is now considering the establishment of a rural libraries 
scheme—was an open one, and was attended by representatives of a number 
of Women’s Institutes, members of the Worthing Education Committee, 
the Secretary of the West Sussex Education Committee, and others interested 
in the subject. 

After briefly tracing the progress of the Library movement in this country, 
Captain Wright gave figures to show that stationary libraries could not be 
established economically in rural areas. The principle of the county scheme 
is to have books continually circulating from place to place. Captain 
Wright dealt with the selection of the right books for County Libraries, and 
emphasised the need for providing books for students. With regard to dis- 
tribution he expressed himself in favour of the village school as the distributing 
centre and the schoolmaster as the Librarian. 

Subsequent to the address there was a good discussion. A very hearty 
vote of thanks was passed to the speaker on the motion of Miss Frost (Chief 
Librarian, Worthing), seconded by Mr. Webb (Chairman of the Division), 
and to the Chairman by Miss Gerard. 

The visiting members were entertained to tea at Mitchell’s Restaurant 
by Miss Frost and the Worthing Staff 

Captain Wright again addressed the evening meeting, which was presided 
over by Miss Marian Frost, and upon this occasion was confined to library 
workers. He dealt with the subject from a professional point of view, and 
gave details of administration, describing accession, cataloguing, and classifica- 
tion methods and also giving an account of the charging system and local 
administration at village centres. As in the afternoon, there was a keen and 
animated discussion following the address. Those taking part in it including 
Mr. H. Wilson, the recently appointed County Librarian for East Sussex, 
Mr. P. Woolston, the well-known Nottingham bookseller, who has a wide 
knowledge of rural libraries, Mr. E. Male, Mr. A. Webb, Miss Gerard and 
Miss Talmey. 

Hearty votes of thanks to Captain Wright for his splendid address, to the 
Library, Museum and Art Gallery Committee for the use of the room, and to 
Miss Frost and the W orthing Staff for kind hospitality, brought to a close one of 
the most interesting and successful meetings the South Coast Division has 
ever held. 

The next meeting of the Eastern Section will be held in January—probably 
at Hove—further particulars of which will be given in due course. 

Grace L. Dean, Hon. Secretary. 





Mipianp Division. 

The Annual Meeting of the Division was held in Birmingham on Wed- 
nesday, September 24th. After tea at the Council House Canteen, the business 
meeting was held at the Birmingham Reference Library, by kind permission 
of Walter Powell, Esq., Chief Librarian. 

The Annual Report was presented and, on the motion of Mr. Williams, 
seconded by Mr. Clarke, unanimously adopted. 

The Hon. Treasurer then presented the Statement of Accounts which 
was approved (proposed by Mr. Sargeant and seconded by Miss Baker). 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows :— 

Chairman —Mr. L. Chubb (Birmingham). 

Hon. Secretary —Mr. G. L. Burton (Sparkhill, Birmingham). 
Hon. Treasurer.—Miss M. G. Baker (Birmingham). 

Assistant Secretary—Miss V. Weston (Birmingham). 

Hon. Auditor —Mr. H. Goodall (Bloomsbury, Birmingham). 
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The Committee was appointed as follows :— 
Miss E. Weston (Birmingham). 
Miss M. Atherton (Wolverhampton). 
and Messrs. Cashmore (Birmingham), Patrick (Birmingham), Sidwell (Coven- 
try), and Woodbine (Birmingham). 

Mr. Woodbine then vacated the chair in favour of Mr. Chubb, who 
proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring Chairman and Hon. Secretary, 
after which Mr. Cashmore proposed a similar vote to Mr. Chubb for his admir- 
able work during the past year as Treasurer. 

The Chairman then reported that educational classes in Literary History, 
Cataloguing and Library Routine had been arranged again for the coming 
Winter, and would commence early in October. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to Walter Powell, Esq., 
Chief Librarian, Birmingham, for again placing a room at the Reference Library 
at the disposal of the Division. 


G.L. B. 


On October 5th, the Ramblers held their 37th Ramble—on the 3rd Anni- 
versary of the lst. Twenty members and friends set out from Bristol Road, 
walking via Frankley and Ramsley to Clent. Tea at Walton Pool was followed 
by an impromptu concert for which the Ramblers have to thank Mr. and Mrs. 
Bristow, Mr. C. Lindsay, and Miss F. Parr. The road towards home lay between 
the dark hills forming the Clatterbach Valley to Halesowen, where at the Bull’s 
Head a motor char-a-banc was waiting to complete the journey to Birmingham. 

The next Ramble will be in the district between Birmingham re — 


Nort - East Division. 


The next meeting will be held at Darlington on Wednesday, November 
12th, by kind invitation from the Darlington Public Library Committee, 
and the Chief Librarian, F. Dallimore, Esq., F.L.A. 


Essay COMPETITION. 
The Committee have pleasure in announcing the result as follows :— 
Senior prize——Mr. A. Rennie, Gateshead Public Library. 
Junior prize—Miss M. Hall, Newcastle Public Library. 


NortTH WESTERN DiIvIsION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Division was held in Manchester, on Wed- 
nesday, October Ist, 1924. The party met in the Reference Department, at 
3 p.m., and under the guidance of Messrs. Swann, Staley, Ogden, and other 
senior assistants of the Manchester Public Libraries’ Staff, were shown the 
various departments of the Library. A very happy and instructive hour was 
spent, and then the visitors wended their way to the Chetham District Library ; 
and later to the Crumpsall District Library, where a very sumptuous (and 
welcome) tea was provided by the Manchester Public Libraries Committee (of 
which Mr. Alderman Abbott, J.P. is Chairman). A hearty vote of thanks to 
the Committee for their kindness was enthusiastically adopted. Thanks was 
also expressed to Mr. Ernest Axon (Deputy Chief Librarian), who, in the 
absence of Mr. Jast, on holiday, welcomed the visitors, and to the Staff for their 
many kindnesses. 

The Evening Meeting followed : Mr. R. Cochran (Liverpool), the retiring 
President, in the Chair. The Annual Report was adopted and the following 
Officers appointed :— 

President —Mr. G. R. Axon (Manchester). 
Vice-President —Mr: J. T. Evans (Liverpool). 
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Treasurer —Mr. Harold Hamer (Bolton). 
Hon. Secretary—Mr. W. Threlfall (Stockport Public Libraries). 
The new President then took the Chair and delivered a lantern lecture 

on “‘ The Manchester Public Libraries.’”? The Lecturer conducted his audience 
through the Reference Departments, and thence to many of the District Libra- 
ries, giving a very adequate impression of the City’s splendid Library service. 
At the close of the lecture a vote of thanks to the President was carried with 
acclamation. Mr. Councillor Flynn (a Member of the Manchester Public 
Libraries Committee) then addressed the meeting, regretting that the City 
did not possess a Central Reference Library building worthy of a great City, 
and with this the meeting heartily agreed ; and one can only hope that the 
City Council will be able to proceed with the erection of such a Library in the 
near future. The attendance at the meeting (including members of the A.A.L. 
and of the Manchester and District Fellowship) numbered over 80. 


NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 


ag J. Slark (North Library, Fulham) ; Leonard Shaw (Bethnal 
Green) ; Miss I. Ramsey (Lambeth). 

Members: Miss Elsie Newman (Plumstead); Robert Partridge (Ber- 
mondsey) ; Miss Adele B. Chadwick (Leyton), and Miss Winifred Payne 
(Leyton); Misses W. L. Bailey, Nora Wood, E. E. Pyman (Lowestoft). 

Mipianp Division: Associates: Miss Mary V. Eyre (Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College) ; Misses L. Hollands, C. Z. Hartill, Whitehead (Birmingham) ; 
B. C. Darby (Wolverhampton). 

N. E. Division: Associates : Misses M. Hall, S. Johnson, D. H. Picker- 
ing, I. Walker. 

N. W. Division: Associates: Miss D. Pritchard (Liverpool); Miss 
Maggie Higson (Colne) ; Miss Beatrice Jones (Newton-in-Makerfield). 

SoutH Coast Division: Miss M. Davey (Worthing). 


APPOINTMENTS. 


* HowartH, R., Senior Assistant, Bolton, to be Sub-Librarian, Warrington. 
* Roser, H.E., Senior Assistant, to be Chief Assistant, Tottenham Public 
Libraries. 
* Saint. C. G., Junior Assistant, Hammersmith Public Libraries, to be 4th 
class Assistant, Kensington Public Libraries. 
* Member A.A.L.. 





CoveNTRY Pusiic Lipraries. Some Modern Books for the Teacher 
and Parent: a classified and annotated catalogue of some recent 
additions to the Coventry Public Libraries, including books for 
boys and girls. 134 pp. (Coventry : Public Libraries Committee). 
1s. Od. 

This catalogue, compiled by the city librarian, and issued in connection 
with the Coventry Education Week, October 12th-18th, covers a wide field, 
including, besides books on education and cognate subjects, a good selection 
of recent children’s books in all departments of knowledge. 

Arranged under the Dewey Decimal Classification it is produced in the 
well-known style of the Coventry Public Libraries’ publications, and contains 
both author and subject indexes. A useful feature is that the publisher and 
price of each work is given. 

This production is an example of co-operative educational effort that 
might be pursued with advantage. 
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